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Though the reading instruction programs for disadvantaged children are making 
progress# they are not accon^plishing their goal to elirnmate the progressively wider 
gap in reading achievement between socially and economically deprived youngsters 
and those belonging to the average middle-class group. The following are reasons 
for this failure to teach reading effectively to the disadvantaged (1) stirnu.us 
deprivation and environmental disadvantage. (2) inadequate preparation of teacher s 
and supervisors. (3) large classes organized in a tight structure. (4) lack of clinical 
diagnosis and corrective treatment of reading disabilities. (5) lack of adequate 
parent-community involvement in the reading program, and (6) lack of new ^oois for 
the evaluation of reading progress. There is no one solution to the problem, but 
among possible remedies are the expansion of the prekindergarten program with 
adequate followthrougK the planning of a sequential developmental reading program 
with staff involvement, the reduction of class size and teaching range, the 
organization of preservic . and mservice training courses for teachers and 
supervisors, and greater parent-community involvement. References are included (WL) 
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13 THE READING INSTRUCTION THAT WE ARE PROVIDIIC 

THE DI5ADVANTA(23) ADEQUATE? tUU25380 

Ccnnents lay 

Helene M. Ujoyd^ Aseietanb Superintendent of Schools 
Boaxd of Education of the City of New Toric 

at the 



I si Annual Conference of the International Reading Assodatlon, Boeton^ April M 1^68 
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I am that the topic given to me as the subject for w presents^ 
^bion is in the form of a question: "Is the reading instruction that we are 

O 

SiS^irovidlng the disadvantaged adequate?" for I can answer this question with an 

c UJ h- p 

esqphatic, |fil 

Are we any p ro g ress in our drive to have the disadv ant aged 

learn to read? The answer here is^ vest there are definite benchnaxics that 

indicate areas in idiidi progress is being made* However^ at the present time, 

we are not providing the sodally-econcnically disadvantaged of the nation 
CO 

with the reading ability needed to enable them to becoaie self-supporting adults* 
C<l 

O Robert J* Havi|iiure63^entifi68 the socially disadvantaged as follows: 

UJ 

1* They are at the bottom of American society in texms of income* 

2* Many have a rural background* 

3* They suffer item social and economic discrimination* 

4* Altkoo^ they are widely distributed in the Itaited States, they 
cluster in the big cities* 

In racial and ethnic terms, the children of the disadvantaged make 
20 per cent of the child population of the nation and 40 to 70 per cent of 
the children in our 20 largest cities* They consist maijily of whites and 
Negroes from the rural south, Puerto Ricans who have migrated to a few great 
cities, Mexicans and Spanish Americans who have migrated into the southwest 
and the middle west* 
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IS THE KEADUG INSTRUCTION THAT WE ARE PROVIDINB THE DISADVANTAOED ADEQUATE? 

iHelSi® S* JtoCdl 2 

These are the children nho have been denied the social esqMrience 
that other middle-class children have, as: 

!• A fanUy environment in mhich people read, in mhldi there are 

0 

a variety of t<^^, play materials of different colors and sizes, objects that 
challenge the creativity of the <diild*s hands and mind* 

2* A family mho talks together, answering the diild*s questions, 
encouraging to ask questions, eodt ending his vocabulaxy with new words, 
giving bim the opportunity to express an opinion* 

THE aociAiiar gEHiivro and mpitc ktmwmEm 
What isqpaet has deprivation had oi* he porogress of the disadvantaged 

in reading? Martin Deutsc^^states that by the tiioe disadvantaged c hildr en 

reach Junior hi^ school, sixty per cent are retarded one to four years in 

reading* He states that lack of appropriate language stimulation early in 

Ufe, both at school and at home, may make success in reading, as well as in 

other sdiool activities, progressively more difficult since the c hil d becoams 

less and less responsive to remediation as he grows older* 

A study by Allen H* Bartol^^showed that in classes where children 

0 0 

came tram lower-skilled, lower-paid families, mean percentages of classes 
reading one or more years below actual grade lev^ was 33 per cent as con- 
trasted with 6 per cent among middle-elass families* 

The study reported on in 19$3 by Walter Loba^iJhowed that children 
who were low in general language ability were also low in reading ability* The 
gap between the and low groups seemed to widen each ;;ear* His*' study found 
that writing and reading ability were related to sodDeoonomic position; those 
in the lowest socioeoonomie groups were below average in writing and in reading 
adhievesiant* 






IS THE READDC INSTRUCTION THAT VIE ARE FROVTDINO THE DISADVAMPACED ADEQUATE? 

M* — . — 

Superintendent of Neir York City edioole^ Dr* Bernard £• Donovan^(^) 

* * 

stated at a news conference on NoYenber 1 , 1967 $ at lAidi he made pabllc the 

elty«4djde reading test results for 196^'-67: 

« 

"Despite evidence that pupils shoired groirth in reading during the 
last school year, the Board of Education, the professional staff, and I have 
serious concern that so many of our {tqpdLls who live in poverty still read beloir 
grade level*" 

Repeating his concern about continued reading retardation in areas 
of poverty, the Superintendent said: 

"The largoHsity school districts throu^diout the nation have not been 
able to teach reading effectively to disadvantaged children* Nevertheless, I 
pledge continued and intensified efforts of our teachers and our supervisors 
to bring pcq^dls up to the waytnnmi of their potential*" 

WHAT ARE THE CAUSES? 

Why haven't the great cities throu^iout the nation been able to teadi 
reading effectively to disadvantaged children? The Superintendent of Schools 
in our city has had reading ingirovenient as his major objective for the past 
five years* Budget reqmests have been channeled to abhieve this goal* Thera 
is no one reason but mynQ[^ reasons to be found in all big cities* Let's consider 
a feu: 

Reason One: The effect of inneiMdty life itself O f 

A Child of the sluDs is not part of the mainstream of Amerioen life* 
Someone has said, he does not even bathe in its tributaries! He suffers from 
stimulus deprivation and enviromiental disadvantage* These are the negative 
factors that ee" destroy a diild's motivation to achieve, especially in the 
area of oonoem to us today reading* 




IS THE READINB INSTRUCTION THAT \m ARE HIOV3DINO THE DISADVANPA(ffiD ADEQUATE? 
iHelffie M. 

TVo ! The impac t of inadequate preparation of flrf 

supeyvisore; nreaerv ice and ^^f^ervioe 

In moat cases^ our colleges and uniweitles are not preparing teach- 
ers and supervisors adequately to work with the ’*new iarndgrants^'* as Harry 
Rivlin^ Dean of Teacher Bdtcat-ion at Fordham University, calls the childr^ 
who make up the bulk of the population in our ^eat cities.(6)Ih addition, 
school systems have not had the intensive, all-out drive on teacher-supervisor 

in^irovement in the area of reading needed to effect change* 

Reason Three ; The difficulties of teach ing large-eiae classes jfLA 

tight form of organljgati^ 

Studies by Deutsdh show that seme teachers in inner-city schools are 
spending as much as 80 per cent of the school day on disciplining and routine 
details, as cookie funds, repozts, and the like. I'ftion, I ask you, are the 
children beizvg taught to read? 




Iriteaer * 

Why have we not provided a carefully— planned sequential reading pro— 
gram, prekindergarten throu^ adulthood, with corrective-clinical services as 
needed? Is it because we fear that planning, structure, sequence are charac- 
teristlcs that imply we are not iimovative and not using materials and ap- 

proa<die8 to meet children's needs? 

RoAson Five s Lack of adequate nare id>KX»iirunity involvement ip the 

readin g tiropram 

We gllbely of involvement, but our plans have not boxne fruit. 
Parents, school volunteers, school aides, menbers of the conmunity have to 
date not played their full role in the reading-liiunwement program in our schools. 



IS THE HEU)IK} HEmBCTION THAT WE AHE ffiCWlDIlC THE DISADVAOTAffll) AlffiQUATB? 

- ■ 

jtion and lack of_a^ 



for tiP Ogrggs 

In how manor of our schools servicing the disadvantaged^ and es- 
pecially those schools at the elementary level, is there an evaluation program 
that can withstand scrutiny? In how many of these schools do the principal 
and teachers know the reading progress of each child and, if that child is not 
wiairfng adequate progress, see that Inmedlate action is taken? 



WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES? 

Remedies to the ills I have just cited don»t come in smaU-or large- 
slae bottles, or in quick, easy doses. These ills are complex and deep-seated 
thqy have already been with us too long for the sake of the disadvantaged 
children who are afflicted and for the welfare of society that bears the brunt 
of the non-reader in the shape of the school dropout and the Illiterate adult, 
both of wh^ represent waste of hianan potential and end as drags on the nation* s 



econony. 

Let*s consider together what is being done in some big cities and 



what can be done to effect Improvement. 

Action One ; ExpbimI grea tly the prekindergarten proRram wittLfla 



adequate follcw-throuidi . 

At the present time, in New York City, 9,150 children are enrolled 
in prekindergarten this 1967-68 school year. Last summer 24,000 were enrolled 
in the Headstart P rogram. These numbers are completely inadequate In lig^ of 
the pressing needs of this great city enrolling 1,100,000 children. Lack of 
apace is given as the answer. This is an answer we cannot and must not buy! 
Space must be found, jixst as space and money weire found to build a World* s 
Fair, a new Madison Square sports arena, and other projects. 
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IS THE READING INSTRUCTION THAT WE ARE HIOVIDING THE DISADTANTAGED^mTE? 

XHelene M.JiPidi 

A prekindergarten program, with an adequate foUow-throu^ program 

In the kindergarten and first grade, is needed to take advantage of the gains 

that cone from early training at a time of maximum plastiolty. It is needed 

also to serve as a bridge between the culture of the home in the inner city 

and the culture of the middle-class school. 

What program content wlU be most effective in helping the disad- 
vantaged prekindergartener move ahead? The staff of our Bureau of Early 

Education and Dr. Martin Deubsch,(2) who has headed a resear<* study 
on the prekindergarten ddld over the past 6 years in New lork City, believe 
that an effective program for the disadvantaged must hltfill^ht motivation, 
eacperientia background, mastery of language, and auditory and visual per- 

cspbion. 

Let's consider the first, motivation . It is necessary that the young 

driOd have corXidence in his ability to learn and, later, to lefia H SS&- 
It is clear that teachers, parents, and the disadvantaged child himself must 
recognise that the diild caji learn aist-given instruction suitable to hie 
needs-wUl leam to read as weU as hie more advantaged classmates. We have 
to cast aside the false concept that disadvantaged children have a low celling 
of expectan*^ and replace it with a determination that the disadvantaged 

child can and will leam to r«ad. 

And now the second essential, amerientlal baekgromri. “ni® disad- 
vantaged child lacks ability to recognise EngUsh words and language patterns 
as syjibols or souni-pictures of things and ideas. Because of his weakness in 
experiential background, we now know that he has difficulty in understanding 
the language of textbooks and of his teacher. It is In the prekinder^rten that 
we work hard to Knild this eoqmrleKtlal background and continue the planned, 
sequential building program in kindergarten, grade 1, 2, and so on. 
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The third essential, mastery of language, is one of the k^s needed 
to unlock the world of reading for the child. Children should be eacposed to 
the alphabet in the prekindergarten and work with letters in different fonns. 
They should have j^|^]Qed opportunities to talk, talk, talkj to use a pair 
of working telephones, plsy telephones, and a Listening Center. 

The fourth essential is auditory and visual percerfcion. Most times 
the disadvantaged child is likely to engage in marginal listenings that is, 
he may listen part of the time, then let his thoufi^s wander beyond the class- 
room. Research shows that elementaiy— level pupils spend more than 50 per cent 
of the school day listening to scmieone. The child from the inner city who 
lives in one or two crowded rooms has learned before he came to school to 
'*tune out" his teacher. 

How a pronounces words reveals how he hears them and how he 

hears them will later often detenidne how he will spell them and pronounce 

• * 

them in oral reading. It is tnqportant for the teacher, therefore, to have 
acute auditory discrimination in order to detect pu p ils * initial errors so 
that mistakes are not reinforced throu^ repeated incorrect usage. 

From the viewpoint of visual perception, the uzhan slum offers the 
a miMnni range of stimuli. We know that among the skills necessary for 
reading are form discrimination and visual spatial organization. Children 
depressed areas have not developed these requisite skills by the time 
they enter first grade and, consequently, are not ready for reading. 

Thus, we need to take a hard look at what is being done in relation 
to disadvantaged Children of prekindergarten age in order to move them into 
organized progr a ms and, once so etuolled, to make certain that the programs are 
structured to insure mayTimm development in the s kill s basic to reading. 







Action Two ; 




urogram for the school In ^ch corrective clinical services ar^ int. 9 gar> 
This ftctlon underscores that reading must, for most of our lxmer»city 
children, be taught throug^iout the chlld«8 entire school life, prekindergarten 
through grade 12, with a carefully-iOanned network of services to meet the 
needs not only of the inr^chool child but else of out«-of«^chool poor readers 
and non-readers. The needs of this latter group should and can be met through 
the establishment of a network of reading centers under the supervision of 
eaqperb teachers of reading in schools, in libraries, in vacant stores, or in 
the coomunity education centers Just proposed in the latest ’’Statement of 
Policy and Proposed Action by the Regents of the Ifaiversity of the State of 
New York.”(8) 

This need for comprehensiveness implies also that all special reading 
services, whether for the advanced or retsupded reader, must be regarded as a 
basic part of the school* s developmental reading program. Corrective i*eadlng 
and clinical reading services must be made available to children in grade 1 
and 2 in order that reasons for lack of advancement in reading readiness or 
reading be diagnosed as early as possible and corrective teaching or 
other assistance provided. This year in New York City we are using Title I 
funds to work with private reading cllnlos in colleges, in hospitals, and in 
other private agencies in order to combine all the resources available in clini- 
cally diagnosing problems and teaching teachers to deal with those problems 
within their scope. 



This need for a long-span system impliss, in addition, that a sequen- 
tial program for the full gambit from prekindergarten to grade 12 must 

be carefully developed. 3h New York City, we have recognised this aspect and 
have issued a new brochure entitled, ’’Sequential levels of Reading S kills ,” 
Prdc.-12. 
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IS IHE REU)IW} INSTROCTIOM THAT WE ARE HlOVIDim THE DISAOTAMTAGED ^-®TE? 

XH&I^ * 

The need for a ccanpreheneive reading program underscores that we 

n„8t examine critically our programs in beginning reading. In so doing, we 
need to examine the findings of the twenty-seven first-grade reading studies 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education during X96A-65 and the results of 
replication studies. (£) For exan^ae, the CRAFT Study(^) conducted over the 
past few years in schools in poverty areas of Hew York City under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Albert J. Harris .includes nine major recomnendations that merit 
attention in designing a beginning reading program of value to the disad- 
vantaged. let me coement on a few of the recoemendations} the entire report 

mezdits your st'tsnbi.one 

1. The major conclusion is that the teacher is far more la«)ortanb 
than the method. 

2. The results of the study suggest the desirability of modifying 
the kindergarten pro®?ame for disadvantaged children in the direction of in- 
cluding sequentially-planned activities for the development of specific aspects 
of reading readiness. Results suggest that children who show accelerated 
readiness may bmieflt from an earlier start in reading. The title of a recmit 
article, "Kindergarteners are Ready. Are We?" (li) merits reading. 

3. The results have not shown a decisive advantage for any of the 



methods used in the study} l.e.. Basal Reader; Phonovlsual} language - Experl- 
Aefclon Three; Reduce class siae and teaching range in order that 



each teacher has a teachable group. Set up new forms of organiaatlon for 
meeting the children’s needs most effectively, as by grouping, team teaching, 
departmentalization, nongradedness, other. In the limeiwcity schools, teachers 
need the support that comes from working with their colleagues in order to 



meet children’s reading needs. 









IS THE nerRamoH that we ahe kovidiic the disadtamtaot aitodot 

XHel^e &.J4PSA - - 

■OpimTi^ elass sl*e increase# the anoiinb of tine a teacher has to 

devote to eadi child. In Heir York City u r my in d ^first grade in 

all of the schools serving the disadvantaged aov has a register of 15. Eveiy 
second grade of a special service sdiool, as ee tern thm, a regiater of 20. 

Can this practice of loif registers be retained and extended to grade 3? In 
li^ of budget cuts for next year, we don't know* However, we believe that, 
if the teachers receive training and if they are pw^ly supervised, reduced 
registers over an extended period of tine should yield results. 

Action Pour: Design and Inpli^nwnt. nmt, inaglnative, extensive pro- 
grans of preeervice and in-service training for both teadiers and supervisors. 
With this in nind, idjat is the Job for our colleges, our Board of Education, 
our supervisors? 

Let's start with the college first. let ne share with you a few 
suggMtlxnw of V om «» • JtaBsret P«a*e, pnfaMor, araoUjii CeU.e». 

Our colleges need to — 

1. Evaluate wore carefully what is happening in the teadiing of 
reading in integrated nethods courses and nove toward nesting the de n an ds for 
separate reading language courses at the undergraduate level, if necessaxy* 

2. Oeveli^ training courses that focus on having graduate or under- 
graduate students work with ddldren, as travelling as a class by bus to a 

school as Dr. Donald Darrell does in Boston. 

3. Place student teadiers as a tean in a school in the inner city 

where the reading p rogram is Judged to be good. 

4. Set up institutes or in-service courses for present principals 

and supervisors on the Organiaation and Supervision of Beading and Language 
P rograms for the Disadvantaged. 




IS THE READBC DCTRXTKW THAT UE ARE HlOnDIHB THE DISAimiffAfiED 

^ - 

5. or diqprove the pregram for reading teachere and teadiere 

of T^ igiAah aa a aeoooi language at the naster>e level. 

<;>m. Brvtraa ^ 

1. Require every elcnenbaiy and junior hi^ school teadier to have 

a basic three-point course in the teadiing of reading, in addition to a course 
in language arts. As Albert Harris says in the report just cited, "Costly 
procedures such as classes and provision of a urll i ai y personnel may 

continue to give disappointing results if teaching skillo are not improved." 

2. Establish a licensed position for Siqiervisor of Reading in the 
language Arts to operate on a district-wide or area-wide basis. 

3. Require principals and assistant principals to have at least one 
three-credit course in Foundations of Reading Instruction and one in the Or- 
ganisation and Supervision of Reading Programs. 

4. PI?ovids a full-time school day for every child. 

5. Wae television more widely for in^ervice training of teach- 
ers and siqwrvisors of reading. 

(hirjirinrfjggla_«ad^ Super visors need to — 

1. Inventory the sdioolis reading needs from the viwpoint of the 

^ 0 

0 ^ ^ 

children, staff, parents, oosninity, materials, and eq^pnent. 

2. Develop with the staff a dearly-defined program of devdopaental 
and corrective reading with proper supporting dassrocm materials and equipaent. 

(The teadier should not waste valuable teaching time in locating adequate 

0 

materials. Individual, creative teachers do and always will create many of 
their own nmterials, but this should nr t be because a Mcfther Hid>bard situation 

exists in the storeroom and library. ) 

3. Assimie the responsibility for supervising the program or give this 

assignnent to a responsible, wdl-trained person. 



re m ipmutnu IKSTRtICIlOH THAT WE AHE reOVTODC THE DISADVASTACT) A^OAra? 

Jtel?— 

4« BftabUah a fyat« for evaluating eadi dilld^s needs and progress 
In reading. (This involves infoxnal and foxnal testing^ analysis of results, 
teaching to neet needs.) 

5. Set up an in-service pcogirm in reading and in h a n d l i ng those 
routines that interfere with reading instruction. Help the new teacher to 

develop a wide range of teadiing skills and styles. 

6. for achieving results with the class 

teadier, but give her the support necessary to do an adequate Job. (For 
ezanpLe, Deutsch found in a sti4y involving disadvantaged diildren that the 
teadier was devoting as nuch as 80 per cent of the school day to disciplining 
and routines, such as collecting adlk money, and handling reports. Even with 
the best teachers, this ne*ier fell below 50 per cent. The liiqaications are 
extreenly important and suggest that the disadvantaged c hil d receives <»ily 
one-half to on»4hird the exposure to learning that he diould receive — and 

reading is an iaqportant jjart of that learning.) 

7. Distribute piqpils so that teadhers have teachable classes. 

(Some teachers can woii/. with a wide range of abilities; others cannot.) 

8. Inventoiy a newcomer's reading needs before assigning him pei^ 

manently to a class. 

p^jace your strong teadiers in the first, second, and third 

grades. 

10. Coordinate the efforts of guidance personnel, corrective reading 
teadiers, librarian, speech teadier, teacher aides, reading cli n i c ia n s, peycholo- 
gist, and other staff and agencies so that you have a team, not independent 

generals. 



o 



11. Plan with college personn^ for the involvement in the school's 
reading program of teachers-in-trainlng, including student teachers and graduate 

students. 



IS TBE INSTRUCTION THAT WE ARE HROVIDINO THE DISADVANTACffiD ADEQUATE? 

tHifiJH - - 

12. Obtain special help for pupils in grades 1 and 2 not makin g 

progress, as from the oerrectire reading teacher or tram the Board of Educap- 

tion*s reading clinic or an outside clinical agency* 

13* Develop a sdiool volunteer reading program and, if necessary, 

a school volunteer conversational EngHch progf^ in order to provide that one- 

to^e relationship so iagiortant to the disadvantaged child* 

14* Lfvolve parents in the reading program* 

15* Set up a for the supervision of the reading program* 

16* See that the teacher has books to use with children on the first 

materials from lAidi he is 

day of school; arrange for the child to take home the reader oi/receiving lnp» 
stroetion at intervals in order that parents can observe progress. 

17* Keep the parents and the comomity informed as to the children's 
progress in reading* (Use innovative ways to do this, as 6 nm* films showing 
the sdiool's reading p rogram* These films can be shown in the local super- 
maricet, in a store-front classroom^ or in an out-of-doors readp«-4hon«) 

Action Five ? Involve parents and ccnnunity people in helping the 
disadvantaged to read better* 



One of the exciting advances that we may attribute to Project Head 

Start is bow much we have learned about the effectiveness of including parents, 

« « * 

and, indeed, the whole ocnminity, in the children's "head start*" Recently 
reported research indicates that just having the parent read to a child for 
twenty minutes an evening when the dilld is two or three years old results in 
significant changes in the cUld's language abilities* (3^) Research on the 
prek in d er garten project in New York City sdiools showed that the effectiveness 
of the work with diildren was d-trayfciy related to the extent of parent involve- 
ment* 




IS THE BEADIK HBTHOCTION THAT HE AHE ffiOnDUB THE DISAOTAKTAGED ^UATE? 

M. 

As we St idiat has been done throu^wut the «»uBt*y to IbtoItb 
pexents of disadvantaged dilldren and naiiers of the Inner-dty cooMilty in 
^ readlng-Unprsv-art ,*ogra>s. « have to adid.t that we have nsrely seratohed 
the surface. :&» our city, sons parents fWsi disadvantaged areas are woridng 
as volunteers in the School Volunteer Heading Help Program of the Board of 
Education; some are serving as paid school aides and assisting by duplicating 
naterials, distributing bocto, «*eddng answers in worMwoks, filling book 
orders, and other duties. We have not, however. Involved parents of our 

disadvantaged to our satisfaction or to theirs. 

This year. Title I money was eamaiked by our city schools for use 

in developing innovative projects for getting parents lnv«avod in the reading 
program. Soo» projects suggested were workshops for parents in the home of 
one mother (Hrs. Rivera's Uvlng Boom Sdiool); or a reading clnb for mothers 
in a storefront, in a cosmnnlty center, in a room in a housing project; or 
uith dammstrstors involving >%a]Jdng books," reading madilnes, 
tapes, and of diUdren at work for use in local restaurants, oonsmlty 

houses, and other locations where parents do cone, atop, see, and, therefore, 
learn about a sihodL's program of reading; or parent-developed bo<ddets in 
both Spaxixdh And EtaglAsh bhAt the resdins prograuie 

Have these new ideas been of value? We don't know as yet. There 
is <me thing we do know, however. If they are not successful, we rnnst continue 
to seek better w^s for involving parents and the cosmunlty in the school's 
reading program. No sdnol can make progress alone! 

The Open SesfflBft? 

You and I know there are other actions to effect taqrovenent in 
reading that can be taken in any dty. For exasrle, I have not touOhed on the 



IS THE BEAPIfft IK5IR0CTB)N THAT WE AEE ffiuVJDUC THE DISAWAKTAOED ADBJWTE? 

XH^S g. _ 

Dhole area of iwteriala for use uith aU (ttsadvantaged diUilren and the special 

aivroadies needed In Dorldng with nolHaiglish speaking disadvantaged diildran. 

I have underscored, however, five liqiortant areas for concentration, 

nanely: 

1. Establish more prddndergarten classes with carefully-plaimed 
porograiDs of instruction* 

2. Plan with the staff a sequential, devdoimeixtal reading program, 
prddxalergarten throu^ adult classes, with special enqphasls on effective 
begSuning reading programs and on the use of corrective-clinical services for 
pipjiin at all grade levaLs* 

3 * class size initiate more creative orga n izations for 

teaching readinge 

4. Design ani iiiqaement new and imaginative programs for preservice 
in-service work in rea din g* 

5* Involve the parents and conmmitty people in helping their own chil- 
dren to I'ead better* 

Will these actions be the •open sesame** to iaq?roved reading achieve- 
ment for the disadvantaged? Once again, the answer is an emphatic, 30 ! liot 
the **open sesame'* but paths of action to be followed with resolution, wise 
planning, and the united effort of all* As I said when I spoke last year at 
this conference, the teak ahead la great; hut the «flxiodli#(te" are now being 
turned on In ma$ of our ettiea. We can “aee" what we are doing and knew that 
reading iaqparavaaeiit can be achieved in the here and nenv* Our diaadvantaged 
can and aSSt *»*«■ «»e baaic requlalte to their future aucceea aa American 
citizens — ^ing to lea rn to readl 
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